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A “TERRITORY” NOTE ON THE BELTED KINGFISHER 
BY FREDERICK C, LINCOLN 


The importance of “territory” in the life of the individual 
bird and its probable influence on the successful existence of 
the different species has not received from American students 
the attention that is due.* It is to be hoped that this condition 
will be remedied by systematic studies along this line, and the 
following note, while undoubtedly elementary, is offered as a 
possible contribution to our knowledge of the Belted King- 
fisher, Streptoceryle a. alcyon. 

A flock of kingfishers would most surely be considered as an 
avian anomaly and yet it so happens that I have never in print 
seen any reference to the close adherence to a definitely cir- 
cumscribed area that appears to be a character of the indi- 
viduals of this species. That such conditions exist during the 
reproductive season is no matter for surprise but it is not so 
easily explained at other seasons. 

In the fall of 1922 (September 27-— December 15) I was en- 
gaged in field work in the marshes of the Illinois River, near 
the junction of the Sangamon River with the larger stream. 
These marshes are composed of an intricate network of sloughs 
or channels, most of which have little or no current but which 
are deep enough to permit the passage of power-boats of average 
draught. In the prosecution of my work it was necessary to 
make daily trips up and down these channels and I was early 
impressed with the large number of kingfishers that were present. 
That the birds were in migration I have no doubt for the point 
of greatest abundance was reached about October 5, after which 
there was a steady but gradual diminution in their numbers to 
the 21st, when only two or three were seen. After that date 
I did not see more than one on any day (probably the same bird 
that was seen with more or less regularity). The last observa- 
tion was made on Novembr 22. 

*See “Territory in Bird Life,” by H. Eliot Howard, London, 1920. 
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During the period of greatest abundance, practically every 
channel had its quota of birds, each of which appeared to patrol . 
or to hold dominion over a certain well-defined section. To me 
it was decidedly remarkable to note the regularity with which 
a bird could be encountered at a certain point and after flying 
ahead of the boat for a specified distance—frequently stopping 
until I had again caught up with it—would fly over the trecs 
and circle back to its own portion of the slough. At the point 
where the first bird turned back, I was almost certain to be 
greeted by the sight or the rattie of a second bird, which would 
take up the relay and continue it over another part of the course, 
the length of which would depend on how near it was to the 
end of its section when first flushed. I have observed this to 
continue until eight or ten birds had been encountered and 
their territory passed through. Occasionally two would be in 
sight at the same time but such occurances were of but short 
duration as neither bird would appear to take any notice of 
the other. No fights were noted, each individual appearing to 
recognize the domain of the other and to make no question re- 
garding its possession. 

In order to augment my own observation I called this curious 
state of affairs to the attention of one or two of the boatmen— 
employed at the shooting club that was my headquarters—par- 
ticularly to the captain of the boats who made at least one round 
trip daily over the largest slough, known as the Little Sangamon 
River. His observations tallied perfectly with mine and he 
took much pleasure in informing club members and others who 
might be with him in the club launch, just how far the kingfisher 
then in sight would go and where the next one would be met. 

I am unable to advance any theory to account for this habit 
other than a natural but curious desire for specific solitude. 
The dead snags, so liked by these birds, were plentiful and there 
was an abundance of food in the form of fishes, particularly a 
small species of shad, probably Pomolobus chrysochloris, known 
locally as “skip-jacks.” 

These birds were, of course, not banded or otherwise indi- 
vidually designated and my observations are therefore subject to 
later verification. It should also be borne in mind that these 
and other birds are likely to change their territory if they happen 
to locate one that is more favorable ecologically, and at the 
same time unoccupied by a representative of their own kind. 
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li: this connection it occurs to me that cases of this kind might 
I« studied satisfactorily by means of colored celluloid bands. I 
feel confident that proper traps might be devised for these birds 
and, in order that the observations might not be in any way 
influenced by subsequent trappings, each bird could be banded 
with the usual aluminum band and on the opposite leg with a 
colored band, the colors—or combination of colors—varying with 
each individual handled. Spiral celluloid bands are readily ob- 
tainable and by softening in hot water they can be easily re- 
duced to the desired size and I believe that with the aid of a 
good pair of field glasses they would be clearly discernible at 





ordinary distances of observation. 
June 20, 1924. 
siological Survey, Washington, D. C. 





ROOSTING HABITS OF GULLS 
WM. I. LYON 


The members of the Inland Bird Banding Association that 
live along the South-west end of Lake Michigan have been in- 
terested in the question of “where do the Gulls sleep at night.” 
There seemed to be a possibility that the gulls could be captured 
at night in some way, with flashlights, especially when there are 
such quantities of them to be seen during the day. 

Some of the members were assembled at Mr. Lyon’s house 
one evening watching the Gulls very carefully, with the idea that 
they were going to make an attempt to capture some that night. 
Powerful glasses were used to watch the outer breakwater where 
the Gulls seemed to be assembled in large quantities, and at the 
last glimpses of daylight, the breakwater seemed to be entirely 
covered with Gulls. After dinner, the members of the party 
went to the Lake Shore where they had engaged a good staunch 
boat, with both oars and paddles, and started for the break- 
waters. When they were about a thousand feet away, the oars 
were taken in and the paddles were used so as to approach the 
spot in absolute silence. There was not a sound made, yet whe 
we arrived at the breakwater and circled entirely around it, 
there was not a sign of a single bird to be found. They seemed 
to have disappeared in some mysterious manner. 

On another occasion Mr. Stoddard, of the Milwaukee Museum, 


visited me at Waukegan. We watched very carefully, and felt 
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quite positive as to where to find the Gulls, but a trip starting 
from the south of the city over all the breakwaters, and along 
the iceberbs on the shore, failed to reveal a single bird. We 
were armed with powerful searchlights so we could observe, with 
comparative ease. 

Herbert L. Stoddard, Clarence S. Jung, and some other mem- 
bers of the Milwaukee Museum made another trip covering over 
twelve miles of the lake shore about Milwaukee, and the total re- 
sult of their night’s work was one Golden-eve Duck and one Gull, 
both of which had been wounded, apparently, and were sleeping 
on the shore. 

On February 3, there was a very strong wind coming to the 
shore almost directly from the east, which made the waves very 
high; when the water strikes the outer breakwater it would send 
the spray completely over the fifty-foot light tower. All along 
the shore where the waves came against the drift ice, there was 
a cold spray, and, as far as the eve could reach, out in the lake, 
there were large, rolling white-caps. Apparently, no bird would 
be able to live on the lake that night. This seemed to be an 
ideal time to find out where the Gulls slept. Taking binoculars, 
blankets, and a box for a seat, my daughter and I went to the 
lake front. On arrival we made a careful count along the shore 
covering more than a mile, including all of the harbor basin 
and slips. We were quite positive that there were over 1,500 
Gulls present at the time. At the outer side of the harbor, at the 
end of an old switch-track, was a coal car, just in the right po- 
sition for observation. So we climbed into it, using the box for 
a seat, and wrapped ourselves in the blankets; we waited for the 
approach of darkness. There was plenty of time for observation 
and looking over at the shore, to the east of us, was a small strip 
of sand. Outside of the outer breakwater; we noticed that 
there was a large flock of birds resting, many of them apparently 
asleep. In counting them, we found there were from three to 
five hundred in the flock. There seemed to be many Gulls ar- 
riving and leaving, so the flock stayed close to the same size. 
On the other side of us, up in the north end of the slips, were 
two hundred Gulls on the ice at the edge of the water; they, 
too, were sleeping and resting. About in the middle of the inside 
lagoon there is a coal dock, and on the end of the coal dock 
were at least one hundred, also apparently resting. In the main 
basin of the harbor, the balance of the fifteen hundred were 
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continually flying and hunting for the small minnows that are to 
be found there in the spring. As darkness approached, the big 
flock on the shore apparently increased and the smaller flock on 
the coal docks decreased to about a dozen. The flocks resting 
on the ice to the north seemed to stay about the normal size, but 
the flocks on the outer shore seemed to be gradually increasing all 
the time until there were at least eight hundred birds; apparently 
that was the spot where they would sleep that night. We were 
fully satisfied of the fact and were planning how we could best 
approach the flock to catch them. We had a number of nets put 
together on poles in different manners, so that they could be 
handled by either one or two persons, and we speculated on how 
big a catch we would be able to make; but just at the very last 
glimpse of daylight, apparently, every bird in the vicinity quietly 
rose up in the air. We left our car ane blankets and started 
off to find what direction they would take, but they seemed to 
simply evaporate from our view. Gradually the entire flock 
disappeared in the darkness without taking any certain direction. 
We stayed about the harbor for over an hour and searched all 
the slips and breakwaters with the searchlights, but not a single 
bird could we find. We are still wondering, “Where do the Guils 


sleep at night?” 





A HAUNT OF THE GREAT HORNED OWL 
FP. N. SHANKLAND 


The Great Horned Owl is not a very common species in 
Northern Ohio, nor is it considered a very desirable neighbor. 
For many years a pair of these birds has lived in the woods 
just south of Willoughby, but not until six years ago was I 
able to discover a nest. Since then there have been exception- 
ally good opportunities for studying their nests, habits, and 
other life characteristics. 

On the morning of April 27th, 1919, two local ornithologists, 
C. M. Shipman and R. W. Hill, accompanied me to the woods 
near south Willoughby. We had been informed that there was 
an owl’s nest in this woods and after considerable search we 
finally located it in a tall beech tree growing at the foot of a 
steep hillside. The nest was one that had been built many vears 
before by a pair of Red-tailed Hawks. It had been occupied 
later by Red-shouldered Hawks and Barred Owls so that evi- 
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dently the nesting place was a quite popular one. From the 
brow of the hill we could plainly see the old owl and three little 
owls. All four of them were facing us, and had evidently heard 
us as we approached, for the ears of these birds are very sensitive. 

With our field glasses we could make out every move they 
made, and although we were as quiet as possible, every little 
noise that we made was evidently heard by these birds. The 
old owl stood straight up with ears erect and eyes wide open 
watching us from behind the three little owls. 

There were four or five Red-shouldered Hawks and about 
twenty crows flying about overhead and scolding at each other 
as is their custom at such times. The noise made by these birds 
evidently disturbed the owl more than our presence, for it kept 
turning its head from side to side in a nervous manner, as if 
watching the other birds. 

Just as we had set our camera to take a picture of the nest, 
the owl became alarmed and flew away through the hemlock 
trees, closely followed by the crows amid a tremendous din of 
‘alling and screaming. We went away for half an hour, and 
upon returning found the owl on the nest again. 

Two weeks later some local hunters raided the nest, kille 
one of the old owls and captured all three of the voung ones. 
We regretted this incident very much as we feared we woul: 
not get another good opportunity for studying them. 

During the next three weeks we had a splendid opportunity 
for studying the three young owls, which were kept in a cage. 
They ate raw meat greedily and in large quantities. One eve- 
ning a boy brought in some Screech Owls and put them in the 
same cage. In the morning they had all disappeared and it was 
quite evident that they had been eaten by the voung Horne] 
Owls. . 

The next spring we did not find the owl’s nest, but in the 
spring of 1921 while walking through the same woods, we heard 
the familiar sound of crows calling excitedly about some-ching. 
On approaching we discovered that the crows had located another 
Horned Owl’s nest, this time in a hollow limb near the top of 
a huge Slippery Elm tree that already showed much decay. 
This nest is shown in the accompanying cut. 

It contained two voung owls. One of the parent owls fre- 
quently was found sitting side by side with the voung ones in 
the opening. When we visited the place on April 350th, the 
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young owls had left the nest and were roosting in the dead limbs 
of the same tree. 
THE 1924 Nest 

During the seasons of 1921, 1922, 1923, and 1924, the owls 
returned to the same hollow tree and each year succeeded in 
raising their broods. During the winter of 1924, H. S. Bell of 
the Cleveland Museum of Natural History, and C. M. Shipman, 
president of the Burroughs Nature Club of Willoughby, de- 
termined to make an intensive study of the nest from the time 
of mating until the young owls should leave the nesting tree. 
Accordingly they put spikes into the tree so as to enable one to 
climb up readily in all kinds of weather. Without going into 
too much detail, their attempts were very successful and the 
information obtained was the most complete ever recorded about 
the Great Horned Owl. 

In just one point was the record defective. The eggs were 
laid earlier than expected and consequently the exact date was 
not obtained, but based on the date of hatching and the usual 
period of incubation, they must have been laid on February ninth 
or tenth. The temperature was hovering near zero at that time 
and the owls must have had a very wintry experience brooding 
on the eggs while the February and March blizzards were whist- 
ling around the nesting tree. The brooding bird did not sit as 
closely as one would expect, and one cold morning she was 
absent from the nest for more than thirty-five minutes at one 
time. 

The nesting cavity was fifty-six feet four inches above the 
ground and was a large irregular cavity in the dead trunk of 
the tree. On the inside it was nearly as large as a bushel basket 
and the eggs were laid in a depression in one corner. There 
were two eggs and in shape they were more round than oval. 
The young owls hatched on March &, and March 9, respectively. 
After that the nest was visited three or four times a week in 
order to observe what food was provided for the voung and how 
fast they grew. 

The food supply was most interesting. For example: On 
March 22, there were two rabbits and four rats in the nest. On 
March 31, we found the greatest variety. There were parts of 
two rabbits, one entire weasel, one field mouse and two rats, 
besides the remains of a pigeon. The complete record of food 
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that we found in the nest for the season was as follows: three 
mice, ten rats, nine rabbits, one weasel, two pigeons, one Robin, 
one Flicker, and one Sapsucker. 

The untimely end of the Sapsucker is easily explained. We 
saw him drilling holes in a tree only a few feet away from the 
nesting tree and no doubt he roosted in that vicinity where one 
of the owls noticed him when starting on its nocturnal hunt. 

Early in the season the parent owls showed no disposition to 
fight, but along toward the last when the young owls were taken 
from the nest to be photographed and weighed they showed in- 
creasing hostility and hooted threateningly from neighboring 
trees. They never actually attacked any of our party. 

During the last few cays that ihe young owls were in the 
nest their food supply was cut down to such an extent that we 
inferred that the owls were trying to starve them into leaving 
the nest. One day there was no food at all in the nest. On 
April 23 the young owls left the home nest and took up their 
abode in surrounding trees. 

These owls have been condemned so bitterly by the various 
writers on ornithology, as well as by the State and Government 
authorities, that this study seems to put them in a better light. 
Surely the Horned Owl should not be condemned if their de- 
predations are confined to rabbits, rats, and similar vermin. 
Furthermore from the naturalist’s point of view, it seems a pity 
to destroy what few rare birds of prey are left in the settled 
districts of Northern Ohio. 

Willoughby, Ohio. 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF BIRDS’ NESTS AND COMPARA- 
TIVE CALOLOGY IN CONSIDERATION OF 
SOME LOCAL NIDICOLOUS BIRDS 


By FRANK L. BURNS 
(Continued from June Number) 


The nest-building instinct of the Owls is less developed, many 
species laying in cavities without lining, yet of the 34 nests of 
the Great Horned Owl recorded by Jackson and Pennock in 
Chester County, 29 were in the open where a nest had to be re- 
paired or constructed. The Long-eared species builds a rather 
loose structure of sticks, twigs and leaves, in a cedar. The 
Snowy and Short-eared as ground nesters, dispense with sticks 
and use a lining of moss and grass. The Cuckoos build a very 
rudimentary nest of twigs, principally in the thick underbrush, 
in which both sexes are employed. Both the Yellow-billed and 
Black-billed deposit a few carelessly arranged twigs, lined seant- 
ily with a few leaves, wild grape-vine bark, rootlets or weeds; the 
latter most often adding an oak, chestnut or maple blossom, 
perhaps a horse hair, and I have found the former in one in- 
stance actually to consist of just a dozen twigs and a few 
leaves, on which the eggs rested. 

Maurice Thompson records a curious habit of the Yellow-bill 
in carrying material gripped by both bill and foot. The male 
was silly in some of his performances, time and again removing 
a stick which had previously been worked in the nest with 
great care. This work was begun in the morning, then nothing 
was done for two or three days together, followed by steady 
labor for two or three hours. Truly the American Cuckoo is 
but a step removed from the Cowbird in its lack of nesting in- 
stinc.. In the platform type of nest-builders there are many 
large, untamable species, experienced in the utter futility of 
defence against man and in the end they must lose out. VProfes- 
sor Rennie came to the conclusion that this type of builder will 
continue to make a platform nest to the end and that the 
facilities of all inferior animals are stationary but it is evi- 
dent to the writer that the platform nest is admirably adapted 
to the essentually ground feeder and rather inadept arboreal 
nester and that searcely any other type would serve so well 
as a landing stage, feeding table and gymnasium for the rather 
clumsy builder and its progeny. 
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(4) The less advanced tree-cavity nester, species dispensing 
with all extraneous materials like the Carolina Paroquet, Vul- 
ture, Sparrow Hawk and many of the Owls, are comparable 
to the rock-cavity nesting species only in part, for some species 
evidently have passed through the platform building stage to 
the less troublesome method. 

The Turkey Vulture nests indifferently in hollow trees, logs, 
rock crevices, under thick coverts or in abandoned buildings, 
reasonably remote and darkened, and will return year after 
year to the same site. Though the species is ordinarily very 
wild in this locality, it will cling to its nest with remarkable 
pertinacity, showing great anger when disturbe/. 

The Sparrow Hawk is equally adaptive to the tree or rock 
cavity and will sometimes appropriate a box. As a_ pet it 
appears very intelligent and playful. One raised in the vicinity 
would fly after and snatch the cap from a youngster of a family 
of boys and in turn elude its pursuers. Many of the Owls are 
confirmed cavity nesters, the smaller species generally occupy the 
Woodpeckers’ burrow, and when the Great Horned Owl (or 
Duck Hawk) nest in a cavity the usual materials of an open nest 
are not supplied. 

Hlowitson observed as early as 1828 that the eggs of many if 
not most birds which nest in holes or even in covered nests, are 
of a uniform white. This is true of nearly all North American 
earth burrowers and woodhewers, but the cave and natural cay- 
itv-nesting species offer some inconsistencies, and on the other 
hand there are some open nesters like the Albatross, Flamingo, 
Galline, Pigeon and Hummingbird. Doubtless the pallid or 
colorless shell is the most primitive tvpe now existing and the 
pigmentation is a later development useful but not essentual 
for protection or concealment, but no law lias been established. 

(5) It is not strange that the highly specialized Woodhewer 
should not only nest where it obtains its food but should con- 
struct its nest by the same method, in which it plies its pickax 
exclusively and unlike the great majority of nest-builders, carries 
the debris away. The Flicker prefers the orchard, grove or 
isolated trees. The entrance is two inches or more, and the hole 
gourd-shaped, one or two feet deep, the excavation performed 
by both sexes in a week er two. 

The versatility of the Colaptes is so great that it would prob- 
ably survive changes that would exterminate nearly all other 
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genera of the family, especially if the changes were rapid; 
since it has shown that it can adapt itself to ground burrows 
and artificial nesting sites and especially as it is often a ground 
feeder with an almost omnivorous appetite. A South American 
form, C. agricola, is said to nest habitually in earth banks in 
treeless plains, and a probable allied species of South Africa, 
Geocolaptes olivaceus, has a similar habit. The Titmouse, Chick- 
adee and Nuthatch sometimes excavate their own nests in rotten 
wood, in which both sexes, like the Woodpeckers, assist, a week 
or more being consumed in the process and the abundant lining 
requiring several additional days. 

Knight states that the Red-breasted Nuthatch first makes a 
series of small holes in the bark so as to remove the central 
portion entire and leave a bare spot an inch in diameter which 
is continued straight in for two and downward five to nine 
inches. In this locality the White-breasted generally cleans out 
a decayed knothole in a large living tree, and lines it with soft 
materials like rabbits’ fur. The European Nuthatch contracts 
the entrance with clay, while the Syrian builds a mud nest 
under rocks. 

It is possible for any species with a sharp bill and accustomed 
to clean out a wood cavity, to peck out a nesting place in de- 
caved wood, hense it is not surprising to learn that the Pro- 
thonotary Warbler has been detected in the act. 

(6) Gluemaker is most appropriate for the agglutinated type 
of nest-builder, having highly developed salivary glands secreting 
a mucilaginous substance, of which the Oriental edible Swifts’ 
nest is entirely composed. 

[t would seem that the bill and feet of our Chimney Swift 
are poorly adapted for the construction of a twig nest. | have 
repeatedly watched the bird break off twigs from a nearby locust 
while on the wing, but its movements were so rapid that I have 
been unable to ascertain positively whether it uses its feet or 
bill in the act; however, its bill is emploved in the actual con- 
struction in which both sexes assist. Usually 8 or 10 feet down, 
a bit of the interior wall of the chimney is coated repeatedly with 
saliva, to which is pressed lengthwise the first well-saturated 
shore twigs, and continued in a semi-circular, shallow, rigid 
basket firmly attached to the wall by the flat side, until com- 
pleted in two more weeks, or the eggs may be deposited before 
it is entirely finished. 
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I have found the nest 20 feet below the chimney top, just 
above the open fireplace on the interior wall in colonial houses, 
and also attached to the interior boards of a belfry. It las 
recently been reported nesting on the sides of an open cistern. 

In pre-colonial days this Swift nested in hollow trees but 
quickly adapted itself to the stick and clay, and later the stone 
chimneys of the settlers, and successfully solved the base plane 
so different from the segment of a circle, obviating the more 
nearly circular nest possible in a hollow tree. 

We are singularly lacking in information on the nesting 
habits of cur Eastern birds prior to the progress of civilization 
and there is no hint of the Chimney Swift building in rovk 
fissures, but from its easy adaptation to chimney nesting, it is 
possible that it was at some former period familiar with roc 
surface, though not with rock crannies since it does not buil:l 
in chimney angles. The species is not partial to strong sun 
light and doses in the semi-obscurity of the flue during the 
greater part of the day, coming forth in the early morn and eve 
until 9 or 10 o’clock. 

Vaux’s Swift builds a similar nest in a hollow tree, being a 
few centuries behind the former species. In fact Jewett re- 
cently records it nesting in an unused farmhouse chimney on 
an island in the Columbia river, and Finley discovered a nest 
in the base of a sixty-foot iron stacs, the first records of this 
species adapting itself to the ways of civilization. 

The White-throated Swift glues its felted nest of feathers 
and grasses, well coated with agglutinated saliva, to the rock 
fivsures of lofty cliffs, and the eggs of the Black Swift have been 
found by Vrooman in like situations on the bare earth. 

In these four species, representing three genera, we have a 
most graphic illustration of the progression of the nidification of 
the family, from that of the primitive nesting Black Swift to 
that of the progressive Chimney Swift, all of which are of a social 
nature and colonize whenever practical. 

(7) The resemblance of the texture of some of the smaller 
birds’ nests to that of a felted hat or cloth of man’s manu- 
facture, as Rennie has long since observed, is striking. It is 
not interwoven but merely pressed or milled by the birds’ feet, 
chin and breast, and like all goed felt, said to be treated with a 
giutinous substance from the salivary glands, not inferior to the 
shellac of commerce used in the finest felting, though it must be 
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confessed that the writer has been unable to detect its presence 
aud thinks the cobweb sufliciently strong as a base for the suc- 
cessive layers of vegetable down, while the lichen-encrusted 
veneer ¢lings to the silk-bound exterior far better than if af- 
fired by a weak solution of glue. 

The Ruby-throated Hummingbird in this locality usually 
builds its nest entirely of white plant down and the base en- 
velepes the branchlet. I have observed the female, who does all 
of the work, gather down from the blossom of the Indian tobacco 
found in patches of barren ground. The lichen with which it 
is sluccoe:) is taken from the bark of an ancient oak. The nest 
is generally addled well out on a horizontal branch of oak or 
beec’, 12 to ~) feet above the ground and the problem of sway- 
ing Virb solved by a deep-cupped interior and contracted rim. 

There is little variation in the nest throughout its range, 
“willow, poplar, oak, sycamore, fern or milkweed down”; de- 
scribers usually mark time in mention of exact source of the 
materials. Wilson once found a nest attached to the trunk of 
a tree and others to tall rank weeds. He describes the compo- 
sition as the downy substance from the giant mullein and fronds 
of the fern. A well-made Hummer’s nest will hold suflicient 
water (o drown the tiny young, per contra John Burroughs. I 
have known of only one instance of the Ruby-throats’ departure 
from the normal nesting site and that was placed on the sliding 
block of a hammock on a porch, though some of the Western 
species sometimes nest on bent hanging wire, rope, ete. 

In the Tlumm ngbirds’ nest the acme of daintiness and finish 
is attainel. The tiny creature darts into the half-formed cup 
to pack and mould it by whirling around, sometimes with the 
throat pressed over the rim. Our smallest Hummer, the Calliope, 
constructs a nest described as a marvel of ingenuity, with outer 
veneer of bits of hark and shreds of pine cone, closely placed to 
a dry cone on a dead limb. It resembles it so closely as to 
almost defy detection. 

Many of the I'lycatchers are coarse, inadept feltmakers, usual- 
ly only in the lining. The Western Wood Pewee offers the best 
example. It is composed of plant fibre, blossoms, small grey 
velvetry leaves and finely shredded bark, lacking the lichen- 
covered exterior of the Eastern species, as well as being deeper 
and more solidly built. 

Wilson foun! the Kingbird building at no great height in an 
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apple or sassafras, a bulky nest of small twigs and blossom tops 
of the yarrow, well compacted with tow and wool, and usually 
lined with fine fibrous grasses and horsehairs. At this date it 
has to be content with cotton twine and horsehair in place of 
tow and wool. <A pair nesting in a partly submerged sycamore 
had developed a Kingfisher-like taste for minnows and I re- 
peatedly observed it making a catch well out in a large quarry 
hole. 

The Goldfinchs’ nest is also less typical of the feltmakers’ 
art, though beautifully consistent in the lining of plant down. 
This species feeds when it can upon the seeds of the thistle and 
frequently gathers the down for lining. It has even been sug- 
gested that the very late nesting dates—July, August and Sep- 
tember—has something to do with the late ripening of this plant. 

The Yellow Warbler constructs a most excellent example. 
A nest from Iowa is composed of silvery plant fibre and fine 








strips of grape-vine bark, lined heavily with down from the cot- 
tonwood. This bird sometimes builds a two- or three-storied nest 
to dispose of the objectional Cowbirds’ egg. 

Coues describes the nest of the Blue-Gray Gnateatcher com- 
parable only to that of a Hummer. <A truneated cone, remark- 
ably deep-cupped and contracted at the orifice; the walls 
closely felted with the softest vegetable fibre, in some cases 
woven with spider’s web and stuccoed with lichen. 

The occasional bits of wool or plant down feund in the 
lining of the Wood Pewee’s nest scarcely admit its inclusion here, 
though its lichen studded exterior gives it a very poor third 
place to the Ruby-throat and Gnateatcher. The stucco work is 
not for ornamentation but the result of the instinctive desire to 
hide the too prominent nest, resulting often in a fortuitous imi- 
tation of surroundings because the lichen- gathered close dy is 
often in harmony. 

(8) <A superior nest to that of the platform type is the 
cupped and interlaced brush nest of the Crow, Jay, Cardinal, 
Cedar Waxwing, Shrike, Mocker and the like, which employ a 
stick or twig base, and that of the Sparrow, Indigo Bunting and 
Chat which use grasses for a base, while the Tanager dispenses 
With a base altogether and builds a frail lining-like nest sup- 
ported by many-branched vegetation to offset the lack of cohesion. 

The Crow builds yearly a large compact nest in which some 
earth is incorporated. Once I found a nest lined with a quantity 
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of crimson-dyed bristles from some discarded finery, and again 
a structure on a beech limb in every way like the nest of a Heron, 
flat, loose and unlined, doubtless the final effort for the season, 
in which haste had led to reversion to the platform type. 

Slate ridge, the backbone of Chester County, has always been 
a great breeding ground for the Crow. The nest was commonly 
placed in the predominate chestnut, but by 1914 this timber was 
completely destroved by blight and as the species frequently 
construct long before the first buds have burst into leaf, for a 
few seasons leading up to the extermination of the chestnut, 
many birds built in recently killed trees and were seriously in- 
convenienced by the subsequent lack of leaf sereen. A panic 
seized the species and for some years following the ridge was 
almost deserted for small groves and isolated cedar, beech, elm, 
oak, ash, cherry, pine, and mulberry in the midst of the farm 
land, where the sitting bird could be flushed with extreme dif- 
ficulty, in marked contrast to the quick response to a single tap 
at the base of a forest tree. I banded a young Crow just out of 
nest on the hills, May 17, 1914, and it was shot on a farm a 
few miles away six years later. 

I found the Fish Crow nesting in colonies in white cedar and 
holly groves on the New Jersey coast. It is solitary in South- 
eastern Pennsylvania. 

In the middle of May I observed a pair of Brown Thrashers 
inspecting a nesting site in our woodbine. The next morning the 
nest was begun at 6:30, the female hopped about within a radius 
of 10 feet to collect a full bill of damp and broken leaves; the 
male followed with fragments of the same material but ap- 
parently did not know what to do with it, for he always dropped 
it short of the nest. The female promptly deposited her ma- 
terial and went through the motions of shaping it with her 
breast for half a minute or less. The structure was completed 
at 6:45 the following morning. 

The Chipping Sparrow uniformly lines its grass nest with 
horse hairs, the Field with the same and fine grass stems, and 
the Song mostly with the latter. The Indigo Bunting favors 
the Field Sparrow type of lining, while the Cardinal, Scarlet 
Tanager and Chat prefer a lining of wild strawberry runners. 
The near future may require the “Hairbird” to seek in suburban 
towns at least, other lining material than the convenient horse- 
hair. 

(To Be Continued) 
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MIGRATION NOTES FROM STATE COLLEGE, 
CENTER COUNTY, PENNSYLVANIA 
BY THOMAS D. BURLEIGH 


(Continued from June Number) 


CROSSBILL—Lovia curvirostra minor. 

One record, five birds seen March 26, 1916, feeding in several pitch 
pines. 

WHITE-WINGED CrossBILL—Lovia leucoptera. 

One record, three birds seen Feb. 22, 1916, feeding in a large hem- 
lock; one an adult male, one an immature male, and the third a 
female. 

Reppott—Acanthis linaria linaria. 

Abundant during the winter of 1916-17, flocks varying from a few 
birds to at times fully five hundred being seen at frequent inter- 
vals from Nov. 5 through March 22; invariably they were feeding 
on the seeds of weeds sticking above the snow that covered the 
ground, and when in large flocks were very restless and constantly 
shifting about; one other record, a fiock of seventy-five birds be- 
ing seen March 26, 1919. 

PINE SISKIN—Spinus pinus. 

A very irregular migrant, common one year and then perhaps not 
seen for several years; recorded for the fall migration only in 1916, 
but abundant then from Oct. 1 through Nov. 9, when flocks varying 
from twenty-five to a hundred and fifty brids were seen, feeding 
almost entirely in the willows that were badly infested at the time 
with aphids; earliest record for the spring migration March 15, 
1919; latest, May 15, 1917. 

Snow Buntinc-—Plectrophenar nivalis nivalis. 

An uncommon migrant, and recorded but twice; in 1916 a flock of 
possibly forty birds appeared March 19 and remained through the 
24th, feeding with a large flock of Horned Larks in the open fields 
about the town; in 1917 four birds were seen January 24, feeding 
about a large manure pile with a flock of fifty Prairie Horned 
Larks 

LAPLAND LoNGsSPpUR—Calcarius lapponicus lapponicus. 

One record, a single bird seen March 22, 1917, feeding in an open 
field with a flock of two hundred Horned Larks. 

WHITE-CROWNED SPARROW—Zonotrichia leucophrys leucophrys. 

A common migrant; earliest, May 2, 1919; average, May 8; latest, 
May 21, 1916; plentiful by the 12th; earliest for the fall migration, 
Sept. 28, 1916; birds usually plentiful by the 10th of October; latest, 
Oct. 28, 1916. 

WHITE-THROATED SPARROW—Zonotrichia albicollis. 

A common migrant; earliest, April 13, 1916; average, April 24; 
plentiful by the latter part of the month; latest May 19, 1915; earl- 
iest, fall migration, Sept. 19, 1914; plentiful by the latter part of 
the month; latest, Nov. 19, 1916. 
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TREE SpArrow—Spizella monticola monticola. 

A common winter resident: earliest, Oct. 28, 1915; average, Nov. 
1; plentiful by the end of the first week in November; latest, April 
20, 1919; average, April 11; many heard singing after the middle 
of March. 

SLATE-COLORED JUNco—Junco hyemalis hyemalis. 

A common winter resident; earliest, Sept. 19, 1914; average, Sept. 
22; plentiful by the middle of October; latest, May 9, 1915; invaria- 
bly very plentiful the latter part of March and the first of April, 
large flocks being very numerous then. 

Swamp SPpArrow—NMelospiza georgiana. 

A common migrant; earliest, April 8, 1919; average, April 15; 
latest, May 14, 1917; earliest fall migration, Sept. 19, 1916; latest, 
Nov. 28, 1916; birds plentiful by the end of the first week in October. 
Fox Sparrow—Passerella iliaca iliaca. 

A common migrant; earliest, March 1, 1919; average, March 25; 
plentiful by the first of April; latest, April 19, 1917; average, April 
15; earliest fall migration, Oct. 17, 1915; plentiful by the latter 
part of the month; latest, Nov. 23, 1915; average, Nov. 20. 
ROSE-BREASTED GROSBEAK—Zamelodia ludoviciana. 

A fairly common migrant; earliest, May 1, 1915; average, May 6; 
latest, May 24, 1916; earliest fall migration, Sept. 14, 1915; latest, 
Oct. 19, 1916; average, Sept. 24. 

BANK SWALLOW—VLiparia riparia. 

A scarce spring migrant; earliest, April 19, 1916; latest, May 18, 
1916. 

MIGRANT SHRIKE—Lanius ludovicianus migrans. 

A searce and irregular migrant; six records, as follows: 1914, Nov. 
1, Nov. 7, Nov. 14; 1915, Nov. 17; 1916, March 24, March 25; birds 
seen in the fall frequently heard singing. 

NASHVILLE WARBLER—Vermivora rubricapilla -ubricapilla. 

A common spring migrant; earliest, April 28, 1915; average, April 
30; plentiful by the end of the first week in May and frequently 
heard singing; latest, May 14, 1916. 

TENNESSEE WARBLER—Vermivora peregrina. 

A common spring migrant; earliest, May 6, 1919; average, May 8; 
plentiful by the 15th, and singing then; latest, May 26, 1916; one 
record for the fall migration; two birds seen Sept. 19, 1916. 

CAPE MAy WARBLER—Dendroica tigrina. 

A regular but by no means common migrant; a few are seen dur- 
ing each spring and fall migration, but rarely over one or two at 
one time; earliest spring migration, May 7, 1916; latest, May 22, 
1916; other dates of arrival, May 8, 1915, and May 7, 1919; for de- 
parture, May 17, 1915, and May 15, 1919; earliest fall migration, 
Sept. 22, 1916; latest, Oct. 15, 1916. 

MyrtTLE WARBLER—Dendroica coronata 

A common migrant; earliest, April 19, 1917; average, April 26; 
plentiful by the latter part of the month; latest, May 19, 1915; 
earliest fall migration, Sept. 18, 1915; plentiful by the first of Oc- 
tober; latest, Nov. 14, 1916; average, Nov. 4. 
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MAGNOLIA WARBLER—Dendroica magnolia. 

A common migrant; earliest, May 3, 1916; average, May 8; latest, 
May 29, 1915; earliest fall migration, Sept. 13, 1914; latest, Oct. 
3, 1916. 

BAY-BREASTED WARBLER—Dendroica castanea. 

A common spring migrant, appearing in small flocks after the mid- 
dle of May, when other northern warblers are becoming scarce; 
unusually plentiful during the spring migration of 1916, one flock 
being seen May 21, in which there were fully twenty-five birds; 
arrival May 17, 1915, May 14, 1916, and May 17, 1919; latest, May 
27, 1916; three records for the fall migration, Oct. 2, 1915, Sept. 20, 
916, and Sept. 24, 1916. 

BLACK-POLL WARBLER—Dendroica striata. 

A common migrant, and one of the latest to appear in the spring; 
earliest, May 14, 1916; plentiful by the latter part of the month; 
latest, June 1. 1916; earliest fall migration, Sept. 14, 1915; latest, 
Oct. 28, 1915. 

YELLOW PALM WARBLER—Dendroica palmarum hypochrysea. 

A common spring migrant; earliest, April 15, 1919; average, April 
30; plentiful by the end of the first week in May; latest, May 15, 
1917; average, departure, May 12; two records for the fall migra- 
tion, Sept. 19, 1914, and Sept. 24, 1916. 

NORTHERN WATER THuerusu—NSeiurus noveboracensis noveboracensis. 
A common migrant; earliest, April 24, 1917; average, April 26; 
plentiful by the first of May; latest, May 27, 1916; average depart- 
ure, May 19; but two records for the fall migration, the majority 
of the birds being gone by the middle of September, one Sept. 14, 
1915, and one Oct. 14, 1916. 

CONNECTICUT WARBLER—Oporornis agulis. 

A scarce fall migrant; four records, single birds each time, as fol- 
lows: 1915, Sept. 28 and Sept. 30, 1916, Sept. 23 and Sept. 24. 
MouRNING WARBLER—Oporornis philadelphia. 

A searce spring migrant; three records, single birds each time, as 
follows: 1915, May 17 and May 29; 1916, May 21. 

WILSON’S WARBLER—Wilsonia pusilla pusilla. 

A common migrant; earliest, May 12, 1916; average, May 17; usu- 
ally plentiful by the 21st; latest, May 27, 1916; latest fall migration, 
Sept. 19, 1915. 

Pirir—Anthus rubescens. 

A somewhat scarce migrant; earliest, Feb. 28, 1917; average, March 
30; latest, May 14, 1917; earliest fall mgiration, Sept. 30, 1915; 
latest, Nov. 28, 1916. 

WINTER WREN—Nannus hiemalis hiemalis. 

A common migrant; earliest, March 26, 1916; average, April 1; 
plentiful by the middle of the month; latest, May 14, 1917; average 
departure, May 4; earliest fall migration, Sept. 19, 1914; average, 
Sept. 23; birds invariably very plentiful for a few days during the 
middle of October, being seen everywhere then; latest, Dec. 3, 1914; 
average departure, Nov. 20; one winter record, a single bird seen 
Jan. 25, 1917. 
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71. LONG-BILLED MARSH Wren-—Telmatodytes palustris palustris. 
One spring record, a single bird seen April 26, 1916; fairly com- 
mon during the fall migration that year, but not seen other years; 
first, Sept. 19; fairly plentiful by the 26th of the month; last, 
Oct. 25. 


72. Brown Creerern—Certhia familiaris americana, 
A common migrant; earliest, March 30, 1917; average, April 8; 
plentiful by the middle of the month; latest, May 14, 1917; average 
departure, May 8; earliest, fall migration, Sept. 13, 1914; average, 
Sept. 21; plentiful by the middle of October; latest, Dec. 9, 1916; 
one winter record, two birds seen Feb. 26, 1917. 

73. Rep-prReEASteD Nutruatrcu—NSitta canadensis. 


An irregular and often scarce migrant; earliest, April 14, 1915; 
latest, May 13, 1916; other dates of arrival, April 30, 1916, April 
26, 1917, and May 6, 1919; for departure, May 1, 1915, and May 13, 
1919; earliest fall migration, Sept. 24, 1916; latest, Nov. 14, 1914; 
other dates for departure, Oct. 21, 1915, and Oct. 24, 1916. 
74. GOLDEN-CROWNED KINGLET—Regulus satrapa satrapa. 
A common winter resident; earliest, Sept. 25, 1915; average, Sept. 
28; plentiful by the first week in October; latest, spring migration, 
April 30, 1916; average, April 25. 
RUBY-CROWNED KINGLET—Recgulus calendula calendula, 
A common migrant; earliest, April 8, 1919; average, April 15; plen- 
tiful within a few days after they are first seen; latest, May 16, 
1915; average departure, May 15; earliest, fall migration, Sept. 21, 
1916; average, Sept. 30; latest, Nov. 1, 1916; average departure, 
Oct. 31; one winter record, ene bird lingering for six days, from 
the 4th through the 9th of January, 1917, in a short stretch of woods. 
76. Veernyv—Hylocichla fusceseens fuscescens. 
A very scarce migrant; two records, both for the spring migration 
of 1916, single birds seen May 18 and May 24. 
77. GRAY-CHEEKED Turusu—Hylocichla alicie alicia 
A searce, and late spring migrant; earliest, May 29, 1915; latest, 
June 1, 1915. 
78. OLIVE-BACKED Turusu—Hylocichla ustulata swainsoni 
A common migrant; earliest, May 6, 1916; average, May 10; plenti- 
ful by the middle of the month; latest, May 26, 1916; earliest fall 
migration, Sept. 14, 1915; usually fairly plentiful within a few 
days after they are first seen; latest, Sept. 29, 1914; average, 
Sept. 26. 
HerMir THurusu—Hylocichla guttata pallasi 
A common migrant; earliest, April 2, 1917; average, April 7; 
plentiful by the middle of the month; latest, May 12, 1917; average, 
departure, May 1; earliest fall migration, Sept. 29, 1914; average, 
Oct. 7; plentiful by the latter part of that month; latest, Nov. 16, 
1916; average departure, Nov. 1. 
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The scarcity of reasonably large bodies of water, or large 
streams, causes Inv migration data on the water birds to be 
rather meager and incomplete. There is one large pond at 
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Scotia, some six miles southwest of State College, and a smaller 
pond at Oak Hall, five miles northeast of the town, but other- 
wise with the exception of a few creeks there are few inducements 
for such species as ducks or sandpipers to linger here on their 
way north or south. 
IV. STRAGGLERS 
1. RED-BELLIED WooppecKER-—Centurus carolinus 
One record, a single bird seen March 12, 1917, in a tree at the side 
of a road. 
2. PurPLe MArtin—Progne_ subis subis 
Two records, single birds, seen Sept. 30, 1915 and May 4, 1916. 
3. CAROLINA WREN—-Thryothorus ludovicianus ludovicianus 
Two records, single birds seen Feb. 19, 1917 and March 16, 1917, 
each time in the top of a tree singing. 
4. LABRADOR CHICKADEE—Penthestes hudsonicus nigra 
One bird seen March 18, 1917, near Rouchtown, Lycoming County, 
a neighboring county lying in this same range of mountains. 


Georgia State College of Agriculture, 
Athens, Georgia—January, 1924. 
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WATER BIRDS BREEDING ON PIERCE POND, MAINE 
ALLEN H, WOOD, JR., BOSTON, MASS, 


Pierce Pond is one of Maine’s most beautiful lake-jewels, set 
eleven hundred feet above sea level in the mountains near 
the Canadian border. The pond is approximately nine miles 
long and not over three miles wide at any point. 

Only three camps on the shores of the pond disturb the ab- 
solute wilderness of the surrounding country; except during the 
fishing and gunning season, there is seldom anyone in the three 
camps. 

Twenty-two years ago the stream-outlet at the foot of the 
pond was dammed to provide headwater for logging. This dam 
‘aused the water in the pond to rise about six feet above its 
former level. Thousands of trees which were growing close to 
the edge of the pond were partially submerged and soon died. 
Today, thousands of dead and broken stumps border the pond. 
These stumps vary from three to forty feet in height, and most 
of them are partly or entirely hollow. 

American Golden-eye. 

The American Golden-eye Duck breeds in these stumps of 
dead trees by the hundreds. Joe, my guide, and I found ten 
nests in one large cove where the stumps were particularly 
thick. I saw several male Barrow’s Golden-Eyes during my four 
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days’ visit, but found no evidence of their breeding on Pierce Pond. 

The “whistlers” were very numerous and not very wild. <A 
pair visited me every night about six o’clock. They swam up 
and down the shore directly in front of my cabin. The male 
bird had a peculiar habit of bending his neck until the top of 
his head touched his back. After each contortion he woald 
swim up close to the female and give two hoarse grunts as if 
asking her approbation of his exhibition. Then they would both 
dive. I was interested in watching them dive as they both did 
so at the same instant, and came up at the same instant. I never 
saw such perfect team work before. 

Black Duck. 

Anas rubripes also breeds on the shores of the wooded islands 
in Pierce Pond. Their nests are very difficult to find and I 
counted myself fortunate in finding one. 

Joe and I had landed on a small, heavily wooded island to 
eat lunch; as [ was picking up some dry wood to build a fire, a 
female Black Duck flew out of the bushes almost between my 
legs. Snugly hidden under a small evergreen tree I found her 
nest. The eleven buff eggs were grouped in a feather-lined hol- 
low in the ground—packed in with mathematical precision. <A 
ridge of breast feathers about two inches high surrounded the 
hollow. The nest as a whole, with its protecting spruce trees 
and its outlook on the pond, was the most beautiful wild duck 
nest i have ever seen. 

Red-breasted Mergansers. 

The Red-breastes| Merganser breeds on this body of water, I 
am sure, as I saw dozens of pairs every day. I was unable to 
find any nests of this species, but Joe, and another guide assured 
me that they had often found “Sheldrake” nests under stump 
roots and in the brush along the shores of the pond. 

Ncaup Duck. 

I make a record here of the “* Blue Bills,’ 

find any positive evidence of their breeding in the vicinity of 


not because I could 


Pierce Pond, but because there is a possibility of their doing 
so. I saw fourteen pairs of Greater Scaup, and three pairs of 
Lesser Scaup during my stay; and their presence on the pond 
during breeding season leads me to believe that they quite pos- 
sibly do breed here. 
Wood Duck. 

Several pairs of Wood Duck breed regularly in the vicinity 
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of the camp where I slept during my stay at Pierce Pond. One 
pair bred in a huge birch which stood about one hundred feet 
from the lake directly in back of my cabin. The nest hole was 
about forty feet from the ground. I saw the female circle about 
and dive into the hole a dozen or more times, while her beauti- 
ful mate would swim in the pond close to shore. 

I found one other Wood Duck’s nest on the opposite side of 
the pond in a large pine. Both females were laying and had 
not begun to set. 

Gavia immer is another resident breeder. Joe took me to an 
island where a pair of these birds have built their haphazard 
nest for the past three yvears—on a mud bank about four feet 
from the water. We saw the Loons four or five times, but they 
will not commence laying for another two or three weeks. 

I saw two pairs of Loons and understand that six pair breed 
regularly on various islands in the pond. 

Herring Gull. 

Scattered throughout the pond are numerous rocks of vary- 
ing sizes. Many of these isolated rocks are occupied by Her- 
ring Gulls who build a fairly substantial nest of rock moss, 
grass and rubbish, in which they lay their three splotched eggs. 

I found fourteen Herring Gull nests within four miles of my 
cabin—all with three eggs in them. 

Spotted Sandpiper. 

The only other bird which breeds on the pond that I conld as- 
certain by observation and questioning is the Spotted Sandpiper. 

They are fairly numerous and lay their speckled eggs under 
the bushes and grass on the sand spits around the shores of the 
pond. I was unable to find any nests, as it was too early in the 
season, but saw photographs of birds, nests and eggs which the 
guides had taken last vear. The identification was positive. 

Insectivorous birds, Hawks, Eagles, and Owls also breed 
around Pierce Pond, but as I was particularly interested in the 
water birds, and my visit very brief, I paid practically no atten- 
tion to any other avi-fauna. 

I did blunder on a Chickadee’s nest in an old birch stump. 
The nest hole was lined with usnea moss and fine strips of bark. 
Two eggs had been laid. 

My visit at Pierce Pond extended from May 21 until May 26, 
and all observations recorded above were made in that period. 

May 28, 1924. 
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EDITORIAL 


The Editor is pleased to report a profitable and interesting summer, 
the sixth of its kind, touring from Oberlin to the Pacific Coast of the 
state of Washington, with a party of 20, including himself. One day was 
spent on a visit to Carroll Islet, in the Olympic Bird Reservation, the 
scene of previous visits in 1908, 1915, and 1916. He is also pleased to 
report that this gem among the thousand and more istands that com- 
prise this reservation, shows a marked increase in the nesting inhabi- 
tants, although there has been a considerable decrease in the number of 
living trees. The greatest increase is in the number of nesting Cali- 
fornia murres. It is very evident that the protection afforded by the 
setting aside of this group of islands as a Reservation has had a 
salubrious effect upon the nesting birds. 








THE ANNUAL MEETING 


The annual meeting of the Wilson Ornithological Club and the 
Inland Bird-Banding Association will be held this year at Nashville, 
Tennessee. The latter part of November has been decided on; notice 
of the exact dates wil! be sent to members:of both organizations just 
as soon as they have been agreed upon. 

This will be the first meeting of the kind ever held in the South 
and it is expected to add impetus to the study of birds in that section. 
A two-day program is being arranged by the Secretaries of the two 
societies, and a third day for a field trip is being set aside for those 
who can stay over. The Tennessee Ornithological Society will act 
as host for the two organizations. Begin right now to make plans for 
the trip to the beautiful Southern city. If you can give a paper or add 
in any way to the program, send this information to the Secretary 
at once. Let’s make the meeting a memorable one. 

GORDON WILSON, Secretary. 
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FIELD NOTES 


RED-EYED VIREO MIMICS THE CALL NOTES OF 
THE CRESTED FLYCATCHER 


In “Bird Lore” for September-October, 1920, (vol. xxii, page 287) 
Mr. E. A. Doolittle calls attention to a Red-eyed Vireo that frequently 
punctuated its ordinary song with the whistled call of the Crested Fly- 
catcher. On July 24th of this year, while in a narrow strip of wood- 
land near the Stillwater River about eight miles north of Dayton, Ohio, 
I heard a singing Red-eyed Vireo that imitated to perfection the shrill 
whistled “quirp” of the Crested Flycatcher. The flycatcher note was 
uttered at intervals throughout the song but never repeated twice in 
succession; as many as ten and as few as three of the reguiar phrases 
were uttered between repetitions of the flycatcher’s call. During a 
period of about three hours this Red-eye sang three times, each song- 
period lasting from ten to fifteen minutes, and each time the strange 
note entered into the song with about the same regularity. On the 
following day the song was heard again for about five minutes at the 
same place, the flycatcher’s call entering as prominently into the song 
as on the day before. 

At first the flycatcher call was entirely deceptive but after listening 
to the Vireo for a short time the source of the note was obvious; the 
steady delivery of short phrases of the typical song was frequentiy 
punctuated with the characteristic high pitched whistle of the Crested 
Flycatcher, and so closely was this note followed by phrases of the reg- 
ular song, that without a previous knowledge of this peculiarity, the 
Vireo would never have been suspected. Had not Mr. Doolittle’s ob- 
servation appeared in print, in all probability I would not have dis- 
tinguished this note in the Red-eye’s song, but likely would have passed 
up the bird supposing there was a Crested Flycatcher nearby also. As 
this bird does not to my knowledge imitate other birds, the selection 
of identically the same strange note by individuals in widely separated 
parts of the country is something more than a mere coincident; as Mr. 
Doolittle has already suggested, I beiieve it will eventually be found 
that this call note of the Crested Flycatcher is frequently employed by 
this species. 

Ben. J. BLINcor. 

August 10, 1924. 


ROBIN NEST ON GROUND 


On May 6th, 1924, my sister-in-law, Mrs. T. J. Blincoe told me of 
finding a robin’s nest on the ground under a rhubarb plant in the garden; 
I visited the place at once and found that the nest was unmistakably of 
robin construction and contained two typical eggs; a third egg was laid 
the following day and hatching took place on the 18th and 19th of the 
month; unfortunately the young were destroyed three days after hatch- 
ing. 

The nest was about midway between two rhubarb plants that stood 
approximately fifteen inches apart, and fit snugly in a depression that 
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measured about one and three-fourths inches in depth; there was no 
vegetation about the nest other than the rhubarb plants. In cultivating, 
the ground had been thrown toward the row, thus the nest was situated 
on a slight ridge where hard dashing rains were not likely to flood it, 
and the large leaves of the rhubarb afforded ample protection from 
the sun. 

I wrote to Mr. Amos W. Butler of Indianapolis, Indiana, regarding 
this unusual nesting and in reply he stated that he did not recall ever 
having heard of a similar nesting, and suggested that I publish a note 
concerning it. However, since receiving Mr. Butler’s letter, I find in 
Bird-Lore for July-August, 1918 (vol, xx, page 302) an account of a 
robin’s nest that was found in an orchard, placed in a clump of clover. 
I am aware of no other records of ground nest of this species. 

BEN. J. BLINCOE. 


August 13, 1924. 


KENTUCKY WARBLER IN NORTHERN MICHIGAN 

About the 28th of May, 1921, while going by a small body of water, 
I heard a musical song coming from a nearby evergreen tree. Up on a 
horizontal branch of a tree was a male Kentucky Warbler. It was a 
very active bird feeding on insects among the branches of the trees. 

I watched the warbler for a few minutes and then went to another 
place looking for new arrivals for the year. As I returned to the place 
where the Kentucky Warbler was, on my way back home, I was success- 
ful in seeing the bird again. Also saw it on the two succeeding days near 
this place. 

That was my last observation of the warbler until May 14, 1922, when 
out on a bird walk, I found one a short distance north of the place where 
I saw it in 1921. 

I have not been successful in finding it since. 

It does not seem to go much over 20 feet high in the trees while 
feeding or any other time during my observation of this beautiful 
bird. 

I was within a few yards of this bird, so had a very interesting ob- 
servation. 

Oscar M. BRrYENs. 
McMillan, Luce County, Mich. 


THE WESTERN HOUSE WREN NESTING IN CENTRAL OKLAHOMA 

Until the spring of 1924 we had known the Western House Wren 
(Troglodytes aedon parkmani) in Norman. Okla., only as a transient 
from mid-April to mid-May and again in October. The only breeding 
records for the State are three from the northern border—Enid and 
Kenton. This spring we had placed a box for the Texas Bewick Wrens 
in a plum tree instead of on a pole as usual. On April 16 I saw one of 
these birds go to the house and peck vigorously at the entrance as if 
trying to enlarge it. Although I at once changed the size of the hole, 
I never saw these Wrens return to the box. 

On April 21, to our surprise we heard a House Wren singing on the 
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grounds, something we had never before heard in Oklahoma. The sing- 
ing was continued for nearly a month. On the 27th we noticed two birds 
about the woodpile. Soon it was evident that the little house was the 
attraction; early in May the Wrens were seen examining it, popping in 
and out, twittering and singing. On May 11 1 felt twigs inside; the next 
day Jennie was observed building assiduously while Jackie sang. May 
16 was the last date on which we heard the song and May 21 was the 
last time we saw Jennie. Upon opening the box a few days later we 
found eight fresh eggs; these were finally coliected when it was evi- 
dent that the parents had disappeared. Could the birds have deserted 
their nest and migrated after all at the regular time? Or perhaps they 
fell victims to the neighbors’ cat. 
MArGArEtT M. NICE. 
Amherst, Mass. 


THE CEDAR WAXWING IN TENNESSEE IN SUMMER 

As a spring migrant the Cedar Waxwing occasionally lingers into 
the first week of June at Nashville. However, prior to the present 
(1924) season I had but one record later than June 7. This was the 
occurrence of two birds on June 16, 1922. 

In 1924, on June 14, a flock of eight flew over my home. No more 
were seen until the 27th, when two birds appeared. These birds were 
also seen on June 30 and daily from July 8 to 11 inclusive. On the 13th, 
15th and 17th lone birds were seen. 

All these occurrences were in the immediate neighborhood of my 
home, situated in a suburb but thinly settled. It was thought worth- 
while to keep a sharp lookout for any evidence of nesting, even though 
the locality is so far outside the normal range of the species. None was 
found and the birds themselves did not again appear, though daily watch 
was kept. 

In behavior these stragglers were quite restless and although they 
remained for days in a restricted area yet they kept continually on the 
move throughout the day, passing from tree to tree in a manner that 
reminded one somewhat of migrating warblers. This is the way “singles” 
of this species act when seen in winter and it has always seemed to me 
that they were searching for a flock of their kindred. 

Harry C. Monk. 


Nashville, Tenn., August 28, 1924 


THE BLACK AND WHITE WARBLER IN TENNESSEE IN WINTER 

On December 3. 1923, while passing through Centennial Park near 
the boathouse, my attention was attracted by what I thought was the 
call note of the Brown Creeper. Failing to see the bird I turned to look 
it up and was considerably surprised to find a Black and White Warbler. 
The bird was busily gleaning the trunk and larger limbs of an elm 
tree and was so engrossed that I was able to approach to within six 
feet of it. It worked with all a warbler’s energy and apparently found 
plenty to eat. The food was taken entirely from the bark (all trees 
were bare) and no visits were made to the “twiggery.” The bird ap- 
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peared to be in good condition and flew well; the plumage was slightly 
soiled. 

What was probably the same bird was seen on January 1, 1924, 
when I was walking along West End Avenue east of 25th Avenue. The 
bird was gleaning in Nuthatch fashion on the trunk of a large cotton- 
wood. Its behavior was much the same and it appeared to be as much 
“at home” as any Chickadee. The day was clear but bitterly cold, with 
a strong north wind blowing. 

This warbler remains here in the fall into October. My own latest 
date of departure is October 7th. Return is made in late March. While 
the above are the only winter records we have for Nashville they do not 
seem to be so unusual when we reflect that one night’s flight would 
probably suffice to carry the birds to those parts of Florida where num- 
bers of the species winter. 

Harry C. Monk. 

Nashville, Tenn., August 28, 1924. 





NOTES=HERE AND THERE 
Conducted by the Secretary 


Mrs, C. E. Raymond, Chicago, Ill., a member of the Wilson Ornitho- 
logical Club for a long time, died in February, 1924. 


The great achievement of the year in bird books is the monumental 
“Birds of California,” by W. Leon Dawson, published by the South 
Moulton Company of Los Angeles. Bird lovers everywhere are de- 
lighted with the publication. The heroic way in which the Cooper Or- 
nithological Club is pushing the sale of the volumes is highly com- 
mendable. Since nearly the same people are identified with both so- 
cieties and since Mr. Dawson has himself been long a member of the 
W. O. C., we take a sort of satisfaction in the new book like a relative 
in a new-born nephew or cousin. 


Our president, Albert F. Ganier, of Nashville, Tenn., is always “up 
to something.” From May 29 to June 6 he, in company with Edgar 
McNish of Madison, Dr. George R. Mayfield of Nashville, and Professor 
G. M. Bentley and H. P. Ijams of Knoxville, were in the mountains of 
East Tennessee studying birds. We expect to hear from this trip in 
print as well as in letters. 


Professor Edwin B. Frost of Williams Bay, Wis., published in the 
Lake Geneva Tribune of March 20, 1924, a record of the arrival of com- 
mon birds in the grounds of the Yankee Observatory during the past 
twenty-three years. It is a brief, but accurate, digest of this valuable 
information. 


Robert Campbell of Keene, Ontario, is trying to promote the better 
distribution of Ducks by encouraging the planting of suitable ducks 
food-plants in ponds and marshes. The statistics show, he says, that 
the increase in the number of Ducks since spring shooting was abol- 
ished is fully fifty percent, but that this increase is not properly dis- 
tributed. 
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The May, 1924, Gull contains a pertinent article called “ Casting Oil 
Upon the Troubled Waters,” which is a reprint of a radio address broad- 
casted from KPO by C. B. Lastreto, San Francisco, April 10, 1924. It 
is a protest against oil pollution of rivers, bays, and oceans by crude 
petroleum from oil-burning steamships and tankers and by manufactur- 
ing industries on land. 


Howard H. Cleaves of New York City has five outdoor and wild life 
lectures which have been given in the past ten years to several thou- 
sand people. They are called: 1. “Camera Shots from the Far South- 
west”; 2. “Experiences with Wild Birds and Animals”; 3. “ Bird 
Studies on the Atlantic Coast”; 4. “ Making Friends with Wild Life”; 
5. “Modern Conservation.” 


The American Society of Mammologists in their sixth annual meet- 
ing, on April 16, at Cambridge, Mass., adopted resolutions condemning 
the propaganda of certain ammunition companies against so-called pred- 
atory animals and “ vermin.” 


Efforts are being made, and our W. O. C. president, as usual, is 
helping, to create a great national park in the Great Smoky Mountains 
of East Tennessee. The plan includes 150,000 acres in the heart of the 
mountain country which would form a wild-life refuge to be a delight 
to out-door students for all time to come. 


The University of Kentucky, Lexington, announces the establishment 
of a Zodlogical Field Laboratory in Breathitt County, which will be open 
to students in the summer of 1925. The laboratory will be located near 
Quicksand, close to Kentucky River, between Quicksand and Trouble- 
some Creek. The Field Laboratory will consist of about five hundred 
acres of typical mountain country, which shows almost primeval con- 
ditions in native fauna and flora. It is extremely rugged, well timbered 
and watered, with attractive topographical features and unusual bio- 
logic resources. It is very rich in the number of insects, snakes, birds, 
and mammals represented. Through the courtesy of the College of Ag- 
riculture, students at the Field Laboratory will have the privilege of 
doing collecting, exploring, and research work over nearly fifteen thou- 
sand acres of closely adjacent mountain land in Breathitt, Perry, and 
Knott Counties. Part of the Field Laboratory will be set aside as a 
Bird Sanctuary. 


The Secretary spent his summer in Bloomington, Ind., not exactty 
taking a vacation, but finishing the necessary work for his A.M. degree. 
The study of birds was not wholly neglected, however, though it had to 
take a subordinate position. That is excuse for the bcevity of these 
notes, a deficiency which will be remedied in the December issue of the 
Wilson Bulletin. And, as a sort of apology for not having more news 
this time, he may tell of some of his finds. 
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BIRD BANDING DEPARTMENT 


Under the Direction of Wm. I. Lyon, Waukegan, III. 


GULL AND TURN BANDING ON THE GREAT LAKES 
DURING THE SEASON OF 1924 


BY R. M. STRONG 

The genial and enterprising secretary of the Inland Bird Band- 
ing Association not only enlisted me in his banding campaign, but 
he has prevailed upon me to write this report and what has been 
done with Gulls and Terns about the Great Lakes, the past season. 
He has also furnished me with most of the data. 

Doubtless all of us have wondered at times whether Gull and Tern 
banding would yield any results. It is a common experience to be 
asked how we can hope to get any returns. Gulls and Terns are com- 
mon enough, but they do not enter the traps of bird banders, and 
they are not game birds. The answer is found in the remarkable 
results already obtained in Europe. 

A recent paper by Thomson’ contains some exceedingly interesting 
records, with reference to various publications of results. The recov- 
eries of two British banding projects for both the Herring Gull and 
the Lesser B'ack-backed Gull amounted to 4%. Thomson mentions the 
still more successful Danish work published by Skovgaard. During the 
period from 1917 to 1921, 1,177 nestling Herring Gulls were “marked” 
in a colony on the island of Fario near Esbjerb, at the south-western 
corner of Denmark. One hundred of these were recovered “in the first 
year of life.” Dispersal took place northwards and southward “in ap- 
proximately equal degree.” Many other recoveries of Gulls banded in 
Europe are mentioned by Thomson. 

An attempt to band gulls was made by Mr. M. J. Magee of Sault 
Ste Marie, Michigan, in June, 1922, but he succeeded with just one 
young Herring Gull, though he banded a good many other birds that 
season. Bands were placed on eighty Herring Gulls and forty-four 
Terns by Mr. W. S. McCrea, in the northern part of Lake Michigan at 
the Beaver Islands that year. 

Better results were obtained in 1923* when over 450 Herring Gulls, 
600 Common Terns and 200 Caspian Terns were banded in Lake Huron 
and northern Lake Michigan. 

An appeal for information and for volunteers to place bands ap- 
peared in the December, 1923, number of the Wilson Bulletin. The 
number for the following March contained another call for helpers. 
There was also a report of information obtained, and experiences were 
given. At the same time, the secretary of the Association sent out 
much propaganda in letters. 


*Thomson, A. S. The Migration of the Herring-Gull and Lesser 
Black-Backed Gull: Results of the Marking Method. British Birds. 
Vol. XVIII, No. 2, July 1, pp. 34-44. 

* Skovgaard, 1921. Maerkede Havmaager. Danske. Fregle. II. p. 65. 
Reference cited from Thomson. 
* Wilson Bulletin, Sept., 1923. 
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As the result of such zealous efforts and the policy of the Bio- 
logical Survey in prompting a Gull and Tern banding campaign during 
the 1924 breeding season, a much greater number of birds were banded. 
This success was obtained in spite of unusually bad weather which 
greatly curtailed visits to the remote places where the colonies breed. 

The following table gives the 1924 results as collected to date. 
These figures would have been much larger in a normal season. My 
own trip occured during a week of mostly stormy weather. 

Herring Caspian Common 


Gull Tern Tern 
Lincoln and McCrea ...... 300 500 144 
WH. Th BEOWEIGE ono ckscieees 1156 
Te Ge EE obavakSewe nies 100 
Rev. Geo. Luther ......... 6 24 
Pe. le ee : eco wows 33 30 
TS ee re 150 126 
2 ED - ccctedeawwatwees 3&3 378 
i a DE Sccawnekeeweaee 

873 626 1832 


In spite of a backward spring, the Herring Gulls began to breed 
early. Hatching of eggs was reported at Big Sister Island in Green Bay 
the last week of May. I found the breeding not at all delayed when I 
visited Gull Island in Lake Huron, July 11. Many young were flying, 
and I found only a few nests with eggs or newly-hatched young. It is 
my judgment that banding of young Herring Gulls can be best done 
during the last half of June, though the first half of July is good, 
especially if the nesting has been disturbed by storms or poachers. 
Some work can usually be done during the third week of July, but 
the colonies I have visited in the fourth week were deserted. 

The Tern nesting season is later. I was too early on July 10th 
for the Common Terns at Black River Island about 25 miles south of 
Alpena in Lake Huron. This small island had hundreds of nests with 
eggs but only here and there had hatching taken place. I found no 
young that I thought were more than a week o'!d. During several hours 
search, I found thirty that I ventured to band. Some of these were 
probably not more thaan two days old. The latter part of July would 
have been a better time. It is also the time for Caspian Terns. 

Conditions for banding vary greatly at different colonies. When 
there is much underbrush and dense vegetation, it. is often hard to find 
the young birds, especially if the island is large for the number of 
birds breeding. The most favorable place for banding I have ever 
seen is Gravel Island in Lake Michigan, where the gull population 
is dense and the vegetation too slight to afford hiding places. 

Some of the breeding places are disappearing. Captain Ellsworth 
informed me this summer that the rock composing Gull Island in Lake 
Superior, west of Marquette, has been removed. Mr. Lyon found that 
Jack Island, one of the Strawberry group in Green Bay, which has had 
a fine Herring Gull colony, is to be cleared for a vacation home. Little 
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Strawberry Isiand in Green Bay was used by campers this summer, 
and we found a house occupied by fishermen on Gull Island in Lake 
Huron. This house certainly does not help the prospects of the Gull 
colony. 

Both Mr. Lyon and myself found Band No. 7 too large for the 
Herring Gull, even when of adult size. No. 6 is plenty large for this 
bird. 

Thomson mentions the banding of 86 Herring Gulis caught at 
night on the seashore by approaching them with bright lamps. I 
found a market basket especially convenient. One or two young gulls 
could be placed in this, and they would not try to escape while I was 
getting out pliers, notebook, and bands. It is important, in my judgment, 
that the birds be released where found because of the tendency of 
adults to attack young birds on the wrong range. 


“The Survey” of August, 1924, reports that two returns of Caspian 
Terns have been reported from Columbia, South Africa. 

It also states that Mr. Henderson was joining the Biological Survey 
party, which was banding wid fowl at the head of Hoover Bay, south 
of the Yukon Delta. 

SELECTION OF A TRAPPING STATION 

Selecting a point at which to set a new trap should be very care- 
fully considered. The study of the successful trapping situations shows 
that most of them have attractive approaches such as trees or shrubbery, 
preferably both. The tree with a dead top makes an excellent at- 
traction. In the case of bushes it has been found very advisable to 
strip the leaves from some of the upper and outer branches so that 
there will be places for the birds to alight as they approach the trap. 
If no such place is available you can increase your trapping results by 
placing a dead sapling in the middle of the bush or close to the trap. 
In the case of a trap at the base of some bushes, birds flying in the 
opposite direction might never see it, but if there is a convenient perch- 
ing place they are tempted to alight and in such case have a good view 
of the trap and the bait. 

In setting traps upon the ground, one should select a place that 
has a trifle slope, for drainage, especial'y if you live in the snow and 
ice district, as during the winter your traps are likely to become frozen 
in. Keep the bait fresh and the ground clean. These are the main 
points in attracting and trapping birds. 





1925 GULL AND TERN CAMPAIGN 
The Inland Association is starting next vear’s campaign, and we 
ask all those who gained any information during the past season about 
the species of birds to be found and their exact locations to aid in the 
work by sending in the details, thus helping to make a greater success 
next year. 


This department needs an account of your unusual experiences, 
and we will appreciate any contributions. 
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PUBLICATIONS REVIEWED 


Birds; Their Photographs and Home Life. By A. H. Cordier, M.D. 

This is a book of 247 pages and 144 reproductions of photographs. 
The book apparently embodies the results of the author’s playtime. 
Three chapters are given to photographic technique in the field—the 
blind, equipment, and hints on operation. Two chapters give brief ac- 
counts of visits to bird colonies on the Florida and Texas coasts. The 
rest of the ninety-odd chapters relate to the author’s personal ex- 
periences with, and observations on, as many species of birds, both 
of land and water. In the account of the Brown Thrasher an incident 
between a blacksnake and a Thrasher is related in which the author 
thinks the bird was “charmed.” In a somewhat similar case witnessed 
by the reviewer the Thrasher vigorously and repeatedly attacked a 
garter snake which approached the nest; there was no evidence that 
the bird was charmed. In this case, however, the snake made repeated 
efforts to advance in the direction of the nest on the ground. In Dr. 
Cordier’s incident it would seem that the snake was retreating, which 
might possibly account for the bird’s restraint. The House Wren and 
the Screech Owl are more kindly treated by the author than by some 
other recent writers. 

Although some misspelling and errors in nomenclature have slipped 
into the final printing this will not mar the book for the majority of 
readers. The book is written by a confessed amateur, and its charm 
lies in its originality, and in the revelation of the author’s enthusiastic 
pursuit of his hobby. Perhaps Dr. Cordier is a little too severe in his 
condemnation of bird. collecting. It is likely that comparatively few 
specimens are taken nowadays that are not used to the advantage of 
ornithological science. But if the author refers to the accumulation of 
a large number of specimens of a single kind mere:y for the purpose of 
platting individual variations, a pastime of the taxonomist, perhaps his 
point is well taken. 

T. C. STEPHENS. 





Bulletin of the Illinois Audubon Society. Fall, 1923. 

The interesting short articles in this semi-annual publication are 
too numerous to itemize in a very brief review. A particularly inter- 
esting article is by Carl F. Groneman on “Birds as Destroyers of Gall 
Insects.” Two very readable short articles are, “The Charm of Ravines,” 
by Mr. O. M. Schantz, and “Where the Meadow begins,” by Miss Esther 
A. Craigmile. The excellent photographic reproductions are especially 
worthy of notice. A local publication of this kind serves to co-ordinate 
interest and effort, and affords a splendid exampte for other state groups. 

T. C. STEPHENS. 
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Potter, Julian K., 563 Bailey St., Camden, N. J. 

Pough, Richard H., 4 Lenox Place, St. Louis, Mo. 

Prince, Mrs. Alice K., 536 Montrose St., Vineland, N. J. 

Purdy, William B., Main St., Milford, Mich. 

Rainey, Prof. Frank L., Centre College, Danville, Ky. 

Ramsden, Charles T., Apartado 146, Guantanamo, Cuba. 

Reed, Mrs. C. I., University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kans. 

Reed, Edwin E., Monticello, Ia. 

Rich, Dr. Guy C., 1820 El Cerrito Place, Hollywood, Calif. 

Rich, Waldo L., 15 Rock St., Saratago Springs, N. Y. 

Richardson, Mrs. Charles, Fairbury, Neb. 

Richert, Mrs Ellen, 376 Beadeau St., Chardon, Neb. 

Riis, Paul B., 301 Shaw St., Rockford, Ill. 

Rishel, John B., 101 Parkwood St., Williamsport, Pa. 

Roberts, Dr. Francis L. R., Spirit Lake, Iowa. 

Robertson, Carl T., 1626 Hollywood Road N. E., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Robson, Ernest Richard, Toulon, Ill. 

Rosen, W. M., Ogden, Ia. 

Ross, Miss Julia E., 910 13th St., Sioux City, Ia. 

Ross, Miss Marjorie Ruth, Fairmount, W. Va. 

Reade, Harold O., Madison, Wis. 

St. Martin, Mary, 136 E. 5th St., Wahoo, Neb. 

Savage, Luke Francis, 1208 Jenny Lind Ave., McKeesport, Pa. 
Sawyer, Edmund J., Yellowstone Park, Wyo. 

Scott, Mrs. R. T., 603 N. 7th St., Cambridge, Ohio. 

Scudder, Dr. Walter H., Litchfield, Ohio. 

Shaffer, Mrs. Alicia B., 2260 Park Ave., Walnut Hills, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Shankland, F. N., Willoughby, Ohio. 

Shaver, Jesse M., Peabody College, Nashville, Tenn. 

Sheldon, Mrs. Addison E., 1319 S. 28rd St., Lincoln, Neb. 

Shirling, A. E., 3849 E. 62nd St., Kansas City, Mo. 

Skeele, Henry B., R. F. D., Bethel, Maine. 

Sloanaker, J. L., 907 W. Mansfield Ave., Spokane, Wash. 

Small, Mrs. W. B., 206 Iowa St., Waterloo, Ia. 

Smith, Mrs. George O., 1837 C St.. Lincoln, Neb. 

Smith, O. Warren, 112 W. Church St., Evansville, Wis. 

Smith, Wendell P., Wells River, Vt. 

Sparks, Miss Marion E., 1207 W. Oregon St., Urbana, IIl. 

Spiker, Chas. J.. New Hampton, Ia. 

Spurrell, Mrs. Evangeline F., care L. Francis, Route 2, Amery, Wis. 

Steele, Henry B., Jr., 151 W. South Water St., care Steele Wedles Co., 
Chicago, Il. 

Stewart, Mrs. Clare T., 3475 Morrison Place, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Stickney, Gardner P., 864 Summit Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Stipek, Auton, Wilber, Neb. 

Stockbridge, Charles A., 2323 Webster St., Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Stoner, Emerson A., Box 444, Benicia, Calif. 

Stuart, Anne, 1906 D St., Lincoln, Neb. 

Stucker, Gus, 1622 E. Main St., Springfield, Ohio. 

Sturmer, Mac, 125 S. LaSalle St., Beatrice, Neb. 

Swarth, Harry S., Mus. Vert. Zodl., Berkeley, Calif. 

Sweeney, Joseph A., 117 N. State St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Tabreader, W. H., Atlanta, Ga. 

Taylor, L., McDermott, Ohio. 

Teachenor, Dix., 437 W. 60th Terrace, Kansas City, Mo. 

Terrill, Clyde B., 240 Winnebago St., Oshkosh, Wis. 

Thomas, Edward S., 1116 Madison Ave., Columbus, Ohio. 

Thomas, Mrs. Frank M., 1527 State St., Bowling Green, Ky. 

Thomas, W. S., 316 Frick Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Tobitt, Edith, Librarian, Omaha Public Library, Omaha. Neb. 

Tout, Wilson, North Platte, Neb. 

Towns, Mrs. H. E., Auer Park, Pewaukee, Wis. 

Townsend, Dr. C. W., 98 Pinckney St., Boston, Mass. 

Townsend, Rev. Manley B., P. O. Box 427, Medfield, Mass. 

Trescot, E. B., Petaluma, Calif. 

Trine, Mrs. George W., Red Cloud, Neb. 

Tyler, Mrs. Fred W., 1204 A St., Lincoln Neb. 

Van Tyne, J., 1942 Cambridge Rd., Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Vent, Dorothea E., 4531 Greenview Ave., Chicago, III. 

Visher, S. S., 817 E. 2nd St., Bloomington, Ind. 

Vissher, Paul, The Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 

Wake, Mrs. T. N., Seward, Neb. 

Walters, L. L., Field Mus. of Nat. History, Chicago, III. 

Warner, Willis H., S. S. P. O. Box 24, Youngstown, Ohio. 

Warthin, Alfred Scott, Jr., 1020 Ferdon Rd., Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Watson, Lucius H., 4123 Sheridan Blvd., Lincoln. Neb. 
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Weatherill, Charlotte, 270 Villa St., Elgin, Ili. 

Webb, A. C., 215 Cleveland St., Nashville, Tenn. 

Wildman, Alexander J., Jr., 14 Roanoke Apts., Clifton, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Willard, F. C., Farmingdale, Long Island, N. Y. 

Williams, Leighton, 1228 Garfield St., Lincoln, Neb. 


Williams, Noel J., Arnold Park, Ia. 


Wilson, Burtis H., 5512 Indiana Ave., Chicago, IIl. 

Wilson, Louisa E., 2121 Euclid Ave., Lincoln, Neb. 

Wolcott, Dr. R. H., 2100 B St., Lincoln, Neb. 

Wolfe, Lieut. L. R., Signal School, Camp Alfred Vail, N. J. 
Wood, Casey A., McGill University, Montreal, Canada. 
Woodward, Florence Phelps, Independence, Buchanan Co., Ia. 
Worley. Leonard, 406 S 25th St., Lincoln Neb. 


DECEASED MEMBERS 


Andrews, Calista 
Bailey, B. H. 

Barnes, W. E. 
Barrows, W. B. 

Beers, Henry 

Bendire, Maj. Chas. E. 
Benners, Archie 

Betts, Norman DeWitt 
Blain, Merrill W. 
Brewster, William 
Carryl, Frank M. 
Childs, John Lewis 
Chipperfield, Paul C. 
Clark, John W. 

Cooke, Dr. Wells W. 
Daggett, Frank S. 
Eddy, Newell A. 

Ferry, John Farwell 
Farquhar, Arthur 
Field, Irving A. 
Flanagan, John H. 
Ginther, H. J. 
Holmes, La Rue Klingle 
Holmes, Fred W. 


Jenney, C. F. 
Jewell, Susan G. 
Judd, Spencer 

King, Rev. J. W. 
Knapp, Mrs. H. P. 
Knight, Ora Willis 
McConnell, J. L. 
McDonald, Angus 
McKechnie, Frederick B. 
Marble, Charles C. 
Newbury, F. C. 
Peck, H. E. 

Purdie, Henry A. 
Raymond, Mrs. C. E. 
Reinecke, Ottomar 
Roper, Kenyon 
Sammons, B. C. 
Sand, Isabelle L. 
Smith, Elbert E. 
Trowbridge, Charles 
Wilson, Sidney S. 
Wood, J. Claire 
Wright, Horace W. 


In the 1923 list the Secretary and the Treasurer made many mis- 


takes, some of which have been corrected. 


Just as this list goes to press, 


the Secretary is reminded of the omission last year of the name of 
Mr. H. Mousley, Hatley, Quebec, Canada, for which the Secretary begs 
pardon. Jf any mistakes are found in this list, please notify the Secre- 
tary. It is our desire to make the list as nearly perfect as possible. 
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THE NEBRASKA ORNITHOLOGISTS’ UNION 


Mrs. A. Arnold, Box 16, Route 1, Inavale. 

Rev. J. M. Bates, Red Cloud. 

Mrs. W. F. Baxter, 123 S. 37th St., Omaha. 

Mr. Cyrus A. Black, 1404 Tenth Ave., Kearney. 

Mr. A. M. Brooking, 426 E. 7th St., Hastings. 

Mrs. Lily R. Button, 616 W. 8th St., Fremont. 

Prof. C. O. Carlson, Dept. Biology, Doane College, Crete. 
Mr. F. C. Collins, The Museum, University of Nebraska, Lincoln. 
Mrs. Margaret M. Corey, 2410 Park Ave., Lincoln. 

Mrs. George L. Day, Superior. 

Mr. Fred M. Dille, Niobrara Reserve, Valentine. 
Blanche Garten, 1213 H St., Lincoln. 

Mr. Thomas D. Griffin, Hardy. 

Mrs. Rosalind M. Griffin, Hardy. 

Dr. H. Hapeman, Minden. 

Mrs. Mona C. Hapeman, Minden. 

Mr. Charles K. Hart, Prosser State Bank, Prosser. 

Dr. David C. Hilton, 305 Richards Block, Lincoln. 

Mrs. E. A. Holbrook, 1811 S. 26th St., Lincoln. 

Mrs. H. F. Hole, 811 Sixth St., Fairbury. 

Mr. L. O. Horsky, Mailing Division, Harney Station, Omaha. 
Mrs. John Kortz Hudson, Simeon. 

Mrs. H. C. Johnston, 856 Idaho St., Superior. 

Mrs. A. H. Jones, 1116 N. Denver St., Hastings. 

Mrs. G. A. Loveland, 1130 S. 20th St., Lincoln 

Mr. Crales S. Ludlow, R. R. No 4, Box 137, Red Cloud. 
Mrs. C. W. McCaskill, 622 N. Hastings Ave., Hastings. 
Mrs. W. H. McCoy, 709 G St., Fairbury 

Mrs. L. H. McKiliip, Seward. 

Mrs. George H. Payne, 5505 Farnam St., Omaha. 

Mrs. E. H. Polley, 1506 E St., Lincoln. 

Mrs. Charles Richardson, Fairbury. 

Mrs. Ellen Richert, 376 Beadeau St., Chardon. 

Miss Mary St. Martin, 136 E. 5th St., Wahoo. 

Mrs. Addison E. Sheldon, 1319 S. 23rd St., Lincoln. 
Mrs. George O. Smith, 1837 S St.. Lincoln. 

Mr. Anton Stipek, Wilber. 

Miss Anne Stuart, 1906 D St., Lincoln. 

Miss Mae Sturmer, 125 S. LaSalle St., Beatrice 

Prof. M. H. Swenk, 1410 N 137th St., Lincoln. 

Miss Edith Tobitt, Librarian, Omaha Public Library, Omaha. 
Wilson Tout, North Platte. 

Mrs. George W. Trine, Red Cloud. 

Mrs. Fred W. Tyler, 1204 A St., Lincoln. 

Mrs. T. H. Wake, Seward. 

Mr. Lusius H. Watson, 4123 Sheridan Blvd., Lincoln. 
Mr. Leighton Williams, 1228 Garfield St., Lincoln. 

Miss Louisa E. Wilson, 2121 Euclid Ave., Lincoln. 
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Dr. R. H. Wolcott, 2100 B St., Lincoln. 
Mr. Leonard Worley, 406 S. 25th St., Lincoln. 


THE IOWA ORNITHOLOGISTS’ UNION 
OFFICERS 
President—W. M. Rosen, Ogden. 
Vice-President—Dr. T. C. Stephens, Sioux City. 
Secretary—Mrs. H. M. Bailey, Sioux City. 
Treasurer—T. H. Whitney, Atlantic. 
Executive Committee—Rev. L. T. Weeks, Emmettsburg; Prof. Homer 
R. Dill, Iowa City; A. J. Palas, Des Moines. 


MEMBERS 

Sioux City—E. C. Currier, Mrs. E. C. Currier, Mrs. H. J. Taylor, 
W. W. Bennett, W. J. Hayward, Mrs. H. J. Hayward, Julia Ross, H. J. 
Ludgate, Anna Christianson, Adah Hood, Mrs. E. R. King, Mrs. F. W. 
Marshall, V. C. Bonesteel. 

Monticello—Mrs. E. E. Reed. 

Peterson—J. H. Holck. 

Des Monies—Prof. J. De la Steppan, Mrs. A. J. Palas, W. C. Nelson, 
Mrs. W. C. Nelson, Catherine Teahan, Kenneth Nelson, C. E. Campbell, 
Prudence Nicholas, Emma Tonsfeldt, Belle Gilchrist, Mrs. A. B. Funk, 
Tolossa Cook, Ruth B. Pritchard, Mrs. Toni Wendelburg, Alfred Wen- 
delburg, Mrs. Philo Clark, Olivia McCabe. 

Ottumwa—Emma Fieldler, Alice Fiedler, F. J. Hall, Mrs. D. C. Brock- 
man, J. L. Adams, Mrs. J. L. Adams, Frank W. Racine, Mrs. T. H. Kemp, 
Rev. J. H. Hogan. 

McGregor—Mrs. Maude H. Blizzard, Marian C. Edgar. 

Ames—Prof. G. B. MacDonald, Mrs. F. L. Battell, Mrs. John Grif- 
fith, E. G. Stowell, Prof. J. E. Guthrie, Mrs. E. M. Shepard, Mrs. Fred 
W. Beckman, Dr. E. W. Johns. 

Atlantic—J. A. Hancox, W. C. Heers, J. G. Whitney, Ross Wallace, 
C. E. Butler, Mrs. T. H. Whitney, Grace Barnard, Mrs. Leila Mullins. 

Reinbeck—E. G. Meyers. 

Conrad—E. L. Guild. 

Winthrop—Fred J. Pierce. 

West Liberty—Carrie H. McClun, Dr. H. A. Knott, John E, Kim- 
ball, Jr. 

LeMars—Mrs. M. Clark-Woolley. 

Iowa City—Rev. George Bennett. 

Carroll—Beulah Aiken. 

Smithland—Natalie Taylor, Ada Wendell. 

Sigourney—E. D. Nauman. 

Boyden—Mrs. Charles Bergman. 

Waukee—Samuel Foft 

Grinnell—Dr. H. S. Conrad. 

New Hampston—Charles J. Spiker. 

Marshalltown—Kathryn Morgan, Adaline Currier, Mrs. Frank 
Hummel. 

Avoca—C. P. Blust, Fred Schultz. 
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Lansing—W. E. Albert. 

Cresco—R. H. Banning. 

Nevada—J. L. Cole, M. C. Paulson. 

Alton—W. S. Slagle, Mrs. W. S. Slagle. 
Independence—Mrs. W. M. Woodward. 

National via McGregor-—Althea Sherman. 

Ogden—oO. D. Braker, Mrs. S. Anderson, Miss L. B. Madson. 
Webster City—Mrs. John Essig. 

Bettendorf—H. H. Schroeder. 

Schaller—Miss J. E. Hamand. 

Boone—Carl Fritz Henning. 

Estherville—B. O. Wolden. 

Epworth—F. P. Andreson, Scott Story. 
Dubuque—Mrs. C. B. Trewin. 

Valley Junction—Mrs. W. A. Kinnaird. 
Clarinda—Mrs. R. D. Russell. 

Cherokee—Mrs. Karl Otto Koehne. 

Osage—Mrs. F. May Tuttle. 

Arnold’s Park—Noel J. Williams. 

Riceville—E. J. Willis. 

Mt. Vernen—Prof. H. M. Kelly, Dr. Charles R. Keyes. 
Mason City—Mrs. Frank Nelson, Mrs. Leon Leisonberg, M. V. Bickel. 
Manchester—Mrs. A. W. Stearns. 


THE KENTUCKY ORNITHOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
OFFICERS 
President-—Dr. L. Otley Pindar, Versailles. 
Vice-President—B. C. Bacon, Madisonville. 
Secretary-Treasurer—Prof. Gordon Wilson, Bowling Green. 
Historian—Mrs. Merit O’Neal, Louisville. 
Executive Committee—Prof. Frank L. Rainey, Danville; Emilie 
Yunker, Louisville; J. B. Cox, Murray. 


AFFILIATE MEMBERS 
Bowling Green, Hayward Brown, Professor L. Y. Lancaster, Mrs. 
Frank M. Thomas, Prof. Gordon Wilson; Danville, Prof. Frank L. 
Rainey; Louisville, Amy F. Bergmann, Mrs. Merit O’Neal, James Speed; 
Cox’s Creek, G. D. Hibbs; Lexington, Prof. W. D. Funkhouser; Lebanon, 
Mrs. Hans Mueller; Versailles, Dr. L. Otley Pindar; Madisonville, B. C. 
Bacon; Dayton, Ohio, Ben J. Blincoe. 


LocAL or STATE MEMBERS 

Bowling Green, O. A. Adams; Louisville, Belle Bennett, Mrs. Alma 
D. Bergmann, Mrs. Charles Hibbit Blake, Mrs. G. A. Brandt, Mrs. Gran- 
ville R. Burton, Fannie Figg, Mrs. George H. Gould, Lottie G. Waltney. 
Emma Hast, Mrs. Charles F. Huhlein, Lucille Hupe, Mrs. William A. 
Jenkins. Mrs. Ed Kimmell, Mrs. W. R. Lavielle, Mrs. Charles McBride, 
Mrs. John H. Miller, Mrs. I. N. Mills, Mrs. George R. Peak, Lida Ramey, 
Mrs. Oscar Rehm, Sr., Mrs. Jenny Robbins, Mrs. J. B. Speed, Mrs. A. B. 
Steedman, Anna T. Steedman, Mrs. Carrie Wagner, Nannie S. Waller, 
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Mrs. J. W. Wallace, Mary May Wyman, Mrs. George H. Webb, Mrs. L. H. 
Wood, Emilie Yunker, Mrs. Fred Zubrod; Buckner, Margaret Bussa- 
barger; Hardinsburg. Bessie Rhea Downs; Madisonville, Benjamin Lewis 
Nisbet, James Suthard; Hopkinsville, E. S. Sherron, John Stites. 


THE TENNESSEE ORNITHOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
OFFICERS 

President—A. F. Ganier, 2507 Ashwood Ave., Nashville. 

Vice-President—Middle Tennessee—Harry S. Vaughn, Hillsboro Rd., 
Nashville. 

Vice-President—West Tennessee—Prof. J. A. Robins, McTyeire 
School, McKenkie. 

Vice-President—East Tennessee—H. P. Ijams, Knoxville. 

Secretary-Treasurer—Harry C. Monk, Avoca Apartments, Nashville. 

Curator—Edgar McNish, Madison. 


AFFILIATE MEMBERS 


Sustaining—A. F. Ganier, Nashville; D. R. Gray, Rockdale. 

Active—Dr. R. M. Kirby-Smith, Sewanee; Dr. George R. Mayfield, 
Nashville; Mrs. George R. Mayfield, Nashville; Harry C. Monk, Nash- 
ville. 

Associate—Floyd Braillier, Madison; Grove Cook, Nashville; Rev. P. 
L. Cobb, Nashville; Brockway Crouch, Knoxville; H. P. Ijams, Knox- 
ville; Dr. John H. Phillips, Nashville; Marjorie Ruth Ross, Nashville; 
Prof. A. C. Webb, Nashville; Edgar M. McNish, Madison; James A. 
Jewett, Nashville; Mrs. Sanford Duncan, Nashville; Prof. Jesse M. Sha- 
ver, Nashville. 

LocaL or STATE MEMBERS 

Paul Adams, Knoxville; Prof. G. M. Bentley, Knoxville; William P. 
Brooks, Nashville; Gus Burdette, Knoxville; Miss Fergus Campbell, 
Nashville; Robert Clements, Dickson; Dr. F. L. Conover, Nashville; 
Mrs. Sanford Duncan, Nashville; Mrs. L. C. Fumbanks, Dyersburg; 
Anna Hollinger, Nashville; Barton Jones, Nashville; Prof. J. A. Robins, 
McKenzie; Vernon Sharpe, Jr., Nashville; Dr. Harry S. Vaughn, Nash- 
ville; W. M. Walker, Nashville; William Wake, Trezevant; R. A. Wil- 
son, Nashville. 































The complete series consists of the following publications: 


The Ornithologists and Oologists Semi-Annual, 


three volunaet, 5 numbers. 


~The Wilson Quarterly, one volume, two numbers. 
The Journal, two numbers. 


The Wilson Bulletin, three numbers in the first 
volume, two in the second, six numbers in 
each of the next four volumes, and four num- 


bers in all sueceeding volumes including the 


current volume—-34. 
tes wee 
Out of print numbers of this entire series are as follows: 


Semi-Annual, Vol. 1, No.1; Vol. 2, both num- 
bers. 


The Wilson Quarterly, both numbers. 


The Wilson Bulletin, Vol. 10, No. 5; Vol. 16, 
No. 1. 


The available numbers, to Vol. 32, will be sold 
at the rate of-one dollar a volume. 
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